WASHINGTON 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Building, Washington 25, 
D. C. has asked for bids on the following 
requirements: 

CHERRIES—Grade B Choice, Diete- 
tic, Light Sweet, Unpitted, Canned Cher- 
ries, packed in water, in accordance 
with Federal Specification Z-C-301b and 
Amendment 1, labeling required, to be 
packed from 1957 crop. 2,000 cases 
24/303s, for delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 
750 cases 24/303’s, for delivery to Wil- 
mington, Calif.; 2,250 cases 24/303’s, for 
delivery to Hines, Ill. Opening date June 
25. 


QMC WANTS BLACKBERRIES 


Tentative requirements for canned 
blackberries from the 1957 pack to meet 
the needs of the armed forces as an- 
nounced May 15 by the Department of 
Defense are: 

8,500 cases 24/303, Grade A, Fancy, or 
Grade B, Choice, Water Pack; and 89,645 
cases 6/10, Grade A, Fancy, or Grade B, 
Choice, Water Pack Blackberries. 

Procurements will be made by the vari- 
ous Military Subsistence Market Centers 
of the Military Subsistence Supply 
Agency, with headquarters at 226 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


GRADES FOR FROZEN RAW 
BREADED SHRIMP 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced proposed standards for 
grades of frozen raw breaded shrimp. 
These standards apply to raw shrimp 
which have been headed, peeled, deveined, 
and coated with a batter prior to freezing. 

The grades, designated as “U. S. Grade 
A,” “U. S. Grade B” and “Substandard,” 
are determined primarily by considering 
the appearance, freedom from defects, 
and character of the product based on a 
scoring system. The standards also 
recommend size designations based on 
the number of breaded shrimp per pound. 

The proposed standards were recom- 
mended by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the U. S. Department of the Interior 
and are based on data developed by that 
ugency. 

The proposal does not define labeling 
requirements for the product. Frozen 
raw breaded shrimp when sold in inter- 
tate commerce are required to conform 
io labeling regulations of the Food and 
ivug Administration, U. S. Department 
»! Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Interested persons have until July 18, 
‘057, in which to submit views or com- 

‘ents on the proposed standards to the 
‘uit and Vegetable Division, Agricul- 
ivral Marketing Service, U. S. Depart- 
‘ent of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
b. C, 
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RODERICK K. ESKEW 
HONORED BY USDA 


Roderick K. Eskew was presented with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Superior Service Award on May 21 in 
ceremonies in Washington, D. C. The 
henor was bestowed in recognition of his 
outstanding initiative and leadership in 
the origination and development of new 
processes and products which have re- 
sulted in increased utilization of agricul- 
tural products. 


When the Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory was established in Philadel- 
phia in 1940, Mr. Eskew was called from 
the Tubize-Chatillon Company, of Rome, 
Georgia, where he was Assistant Chief 
Chemist, to organize the Laboratory’s 
Engineering and Development Section. 
Previously he had been technical repre- 
sentative in the Orient for the Brown 
Company, of Berlin, New Hampshire, and 
had also held positions with the duPont 
Company and the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany. The group formed by Mr. Eskew 
in the new Laboratory of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has since dis- 
tinguished itself many times by new and 
important developments in the food field 
and also in other industries. 


The pioneering work on the first com- 
mercially successful process for recover- 
ing the flavors from fruit juices in con- 
centrated and substantially unaltered 
form was done under Mr. Eskew’s direc- 
tion. As an extension of this work, a 
continuous process was developed by his 
group for producing powdered deciduous 
fruit juices with locked-in aromas that 
do not require refrigeration. 


Several companies are now interested 
in producing potato flakes, an entirely 
new dehydrated mashed - potato product 
which was orginated. developed, and 
evaluated under Mr. Eskew’s direction. 


Mr. Eskew’s engineers are now in the 
process of developing a dried whole milk 
which disperses instantly even in ice 
water and has fresh-milk flavor. Much 
work remains on this product, however, 
to bring it to the point of commercial 
feasibility. 


Mr. Eskew, a native of Charleston, 
West Virginia, attended the University 
of Arizona, and received his bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees in chemical engi- 
neering from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. He lives in Custis Woods, 
Glenside, Pa., with his wife and their two 
sons, Bruce, 11, and John, 5. 


MEDFLY REGULATIONS LIFTED 


With the lifting on May 21 of the Medi- 
terranean fruit fly quarantine regula- 
tions in the last remaining regulated por- 
tions of Dade and Lee Counties, Florida, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the State of Florida will complete after 
a single year’s campaign the eradication 
of this fruit and vegetable pest in all 
Federally regulated counties of the State. 
The initial quarantine was put into effect 
on May 16, 1956. 


DATES FOR TOMATO JUICE 
COLOR MEETINGS 


The color scoring system currently in 
use in the federal standards for grades 
of canned tomato juice has been the sub- 
ject of a study in which the USDA Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service and a num- 
ber of tomato juice canners have par- 
ticipated. This work was undertaken to 
compare the color evaluation of the AMS 
inspection service with that of the in- 
dustry, and to obtain additional informa- 
tion on other instrumental methods of 
color measurement. 

As a part of this program, arrange- 
ments have been made to hold three re- 
gional cuttings at which interested can- 
ners will have an opportunity to examine 
the samples that have been used in the 
study. At each meeting AMS represen- 
tatives will distribute copies of the re- 
sults of the study, and various proposals 
relating to grade standards for canned 
tomato juice will be discussed. The meet- 
ings have been scheduled as follows: 


East: Conference Room 3046, South 
Building, USDA, Washington, D. C. at 
10 a.m. on June 4. 


Midwest: Research Laboratories of the 
Continental Can Company, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, at 10 a.m. on June 11. 


West: Research Laboratories of the 
N.C.A., Berkeley, California, at 10 a.m. 
on June 7. 


In each case it is planned first to dis- 
cuss the data that have been obtained in 
the study. Canners will then be able to— 
examine duplicates of the samples that 
were used in the study. Another discus- 
sion period will follow the cutting. 


INSPECTION REGULATIONS 
REVISED 


A revision of regulations for inspecting 

and certifying processed fruits and vege- 
tables and certain other processed foods 
such as sugar products and fishery prod- 
ucts has been announced by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
The revision establishes new sampling 
plans and acceptance procedures which 
will provide a more equitable basis for 
determining the grade of a lot of proc- 
essed foods or its compliance with a spe- 
cific grade or specification. 

Statistical procedures were used to for- 
mulate new sampling plans which will 
indicate the number of samples to be 
selected from different-sized lots of proc- 
essed foods. The new sampling plans will, 
in most instances, indicate for each lot a 
minimum level for determining grade or 


eompliance with contracts. 


The revision also will have the effect of 
amending all standards for processed 
foods which contain a scoring system for 
establishing grades. Procedures which 
will be followed in the future in estab- 
lishing the grade of lots of processed 
foods are specified. The amendments be- 
come effective July 1, 1957, and are pub- 
lished in the May 22, 1957 issue of the 
Federal Register. 
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The can industry’s first complete production line for processing 
metal from huge coils was put into operation at American Can 
Company’s Tampa, Fla. plant by the shearing of this ceremonial 
tinplate “ribbon” during May 9 dedication ceremonies. Shown 
cutting the ribbon which activated an electrical circuit controlling 
the new machines are (left to right) William C. Stolk, president 
of Canco; C. C. Rathbun, executive secretary of the Florida Can- 
ners Association, and Mayor Nick Nuecio of Tampa. 


THE TAMPA OPERATION 


Following is a step-by-step out- 
line of the operations performed by 
the Tampa coil - stock - processing 
line: 

Coils weighing up to 15,000 
pounds are moved from railroad 
gondola cars by heavy-duty cranes 
and lift trucks to an “up-ender” 
and from there to the uncoiling 
mandrel. 


A series of rollers removes the 
curvature from the plate. 


As the plate travels along the 
100-foot line, electronic gauges 
measure its thickness to tolerances 
of one ten-thousandth (correct) of 
an inch. 

The plate also is visually in- 
spected for surface appearance, and 
is further inspected electronically 
for pinholes. 

An “electronic memory” device 
remembers any imperfections in 
the plate and automatically sorts 
out the sub-standard sheets after 
the plate has been cut. 


High-speed shears cut the plate 
.-into sheets up to 36 by 36 inches 
while holding the length of the 
sheets within tolerances of ten one- 
thousands (correct) of an inch. 
The sheets are automatically 


sorted and stacked for shipment to 
can plants. 


turing. 


ROLL ’EM—tThe can-making industry’s first complete line for 
processing tinplate from coils goes through its paces at Ameri- 
can Can Company’s Tampa, Fla. plant following formal line- 
starting ceremonies May 9. The line automatically inspects coil 
strip and cuts into can-making sheets at speeds up to several 
hundred feet per minute. Canco will install similar operations at 
seven other locations in the U.S. as first step in which company 
foresees as sweeping technological changes in can manufac- 


New Techniques in Can Making 


William C. Stolk, president of Ameri- 
can Company, predicts that metal cans 
soon will be made directly from giant 
coils of tinplate without first cutting it 
into sheets, as at present. Mr. Stolk 
spoke to some two hundred guests at 
opening-day ceremenies at the company’s 
new coil stock processing facility at 
Tampa, Florida on May 9. The Tampa 
coil line is the first in the can making in- 
dustry and one of a number of such in- 
stallations Canco plans to open this year 
throughout the country. 


The coil lines automatically inspect, cut 
and sort sheets of tinplate and steelplate 
from coils weighing up to 15,000 pounds 
at speeds reaching 600 feet per minute. 
Formerly, steel mills performed these 
operations at their cost plus a profit. 


Mr. Stolk noted that the company is 
installing coil processing facilities as a 
means of combating continuing rises in 
the price of steel. He also pointed out 
that the coil lines will bring a new degree 
of efficiency and economy to can making 
operations and that they represent the 
initial step in a number of projects plan- 
ned in the company’s long-range develop- 
ment program. 


The Tampa coil lines are only the first 
step in a revolution that in a compara- 
tively few years will render present-day 
can manufacturing operations obsolete, 
Mr. Stolk believes. Tomorrow’s can 
plants will be as radically different as 


a 


today’s factories are from the old tin- 
smith shops where cans were made by 


hand in the early eighteen hundreds, he 


declared. 


The next step in Canco’s program will 
be to incorporate into its coil lines, equip- 
ment for chemically-treating steelplate. 
Such a unit will be installed at the com- 
pany’s new Hammond, Ind. coil-cutting 
plant this summer and possibly in 
Tampa at a later date. American Can has 
the only license outside the steel industry 
to use the chemical treating process. 


Research is also advancing on the in- 
corporation of enameling units into the 
coil lines, Mr. Stolk said, adding that 
this accomplishment would permit run- 
ning the inspected, treated and enameled 


plate directly off the coils into the can § 


making machine without ever putting it 
through the sheeting operation. In fact, 
he said, we have a pilot line incorporating 
most of the major elements of such an 
operation under construction right now. 


Mr. Stolk noted that work is moving , 


ahead on the development of new, syn- 
thetic, fast-drying, high polymer enamels 
and on construction of high-speed coating 
and drying equipment. It is entirely con- 
ceivable that a number of the manufac- 
turing operations now performed will be 
completely eliminated from future can 
lines. 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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WE TAKE OUT THE WATER...YOU SAVE! Whatever your needs for citric 
acid—whether you use it regularly or only occasionally, in large quantities or in small—you profit 
three ways by using PFIZER CITRIC ACID U.S.P. ANHYDROUS, First, you 
cut raw material costs—save over %¢ per lb. on an actual acid basis. Second, you reduce freight 
costs by eliminating 81 lbs. of water per 100 lbs. of citric. Third, you’re sure of even acidity after 
storage when there’s no water to lose. Next time, order Pfizer Citric Acid U.S. P. Anhydrous— 
granular, fine granular or powder forms. (Pfizer continues to sell Citric Acid U.S.P. Hydrous for 


those who prefer it.) a 
@ CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
Chemical Sales Division 
Manufacturing Chemists for Over 100 Years ; 630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, IIl.; San Francisco, Calif.s 
4 Vernon, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Texas 
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SPRING MEETING 


National Canners Association 
Board of Directors 


Canner-Grower Relations Feature Consumer and Trade 
Relations Program -- Work of the Fishery Products 
Division Explained -- National Convention to be held 
Third Week in January 1958. 


Representatives of leading canning 
firms throughout the country gathered 
in Washington this week for the Annual 
Spring Meeting of the National Canners 
Association’s Board of Directors. 


On Wednesday, May 22, the day was 
given up principally to committee meet- 
ings, and the premiere showing of the 
new color sound film “The Story of John 
Porter” in the Presidential Room of the 
Hotel Statler, which was followed by a 
reception in the Congressional Room ad- 
joining. President A. Edward Brown, 
Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc., Benton 
Harbor, Michigan, presided at all meet- 
ings. 

The film is part of the Association’s 
Consumer and Trade Relations Program. 
When NCA launched its Consumer and 
Trade Relations Program in January 
1954, the major objectives were to in- 
crease consumer acceptance of canned 
foods as convenient foods, from which to 
make creative meals, and to increase re- 
tailers’ respect for canned foods as highly 
profitable and reliable sellers. In the 
course of the early working in these two 
areas, it soon became apparent that be- 
cause the quality of the raw product and 
the quality of the canned product are so 
closely allied, that NCA had a basic story 
to tell, not only to the consumer and the 
retailer, but also to the farmer, the 
grower or potential grower of commer- 
cial canning crops. Here then, was the 
opportunity to get in at the grass roots 
by working with farm youth, who would 
eventually become the growers of proc- 
essing crops, and in 1955 NCA accepted 
the opportunity to participate in the pro- 
gram of the National Junior Vegetable 
Growers Association, and NCA _ spon- 
sored a contest in which teenage boys and 
girls would participate in projects in the 
production and marketing of canning 
crops. 


The 1955 winner was William Rocke- 


feller of New York State, and the 1956 


winner was Marlin Bishop of Mount 
Blanchard, Ohio. Young Bishop was pre- 
sented the Championship Plaque by Sen- 
ator John W. Bricker of Ohio, during the 


meeting on Wednesday. His prize win- 
ning crop was tomatoes, which he pro- 
duced on slightly more than five acres on 
which he averaged 18% tons per acre, 
which netted him a profit of $1387.21. 


Continuing on the canner - grower 
theme, P. K. Shoemaker, speaking for 
the Canner-Grower Coordinating Com- 
mittee, outlined the program which is 
to be followed, explaining that it is first 
necessary that the growers understand 
the canners’ problems, and the canners 
understand the growers’ problems. It 
will be up to each canner to work intelli- 
gently with his grower along these lines. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
January 20, 21 and 22, 1958 


The Association effort will be to farm 
organizations such as The Grange and 
the like. The story to be told is very 
closely covered in Secretary Campbell’s 
analysis titled “The Canning Story,” 
which showed that canning crops’ pro- 
ducers have fared far better in recent 
years than have producers of other food 
crops. (C.T. May 20, Page 5.) 


Howard T. Cumming, Curtice Brothers 
Company, Rochester, New York, told of 
the canners’ experiences in New York 
State, which clearly emphasized the 
necessity for this type of program. 


LABORATORY ORGANIZATION — 
Mr. Campbell explained that the three 
NCA _ Research Laboratories, one at 
Washington, one at Berkeley, and one at 
Seattle, had been operating independent 
ly until recently, when the Board felt 
it desirable to appoint an overall Director 
of Research. Ira Somers was appointed 
to this post, to coordinate the work of 
the three Laboratories. 


LEGISLATION—John C, Hemingway, 
Chairman of the Legislative Committee, 
told of the close watch the Association 
keeps on legislative matters before Con- 
gress, which may effect the industry, 
Among these are such bills as FDA 
Chemical Additives, Cranberry Market- 
ing Orders, Potato Marketing and Label. 
ing, Wage-Hour Proposal to eliminate 
overtime fishery exemption, and many 
others. 


SERVICING THE FISH CANNERS 
—George E. Steele, Jr., Director of the 
Fishery Products Division, gave a very 


clear and concise resume of the work | 


of the Division on the services rendered 
to fish canning members. He hold how 
closely every phase of the business is 
watched from the actual fishing and net- 
ting operations on the high seas, through 
to the finished pack, and laws and regu- 
lations pertaining thereto, and how the 


Fisheries Division keeps members fully | 


posted on activities through weekly bul- 
letins. 


H. R. Robinson, Chairman of the 
Fishery Products Committee, had high 
praise for the work of the Division, and 


stated that the above referred to factual } 


reports are the most valuable informa- 
tion available to the fish canning in- 
dustry. 


1958 CONVENTION — Secretary 
Campbell then reviewed tiie Annual Con- 
vention situation, stating that the Na- 
tional Canners Association and the Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Association, 
will carry on as in the past, holding their 
convention at Atlantic City the third 
week in January 1958. Since the food 
brokers are meeting separately, each 
NCA member is requested to invite his 
brokers to attend the convention, and 
upon acceptance of invitation, to so re- 
port to NCA headquarters, who will care 
for room accommodations. 


Vice-President Edward E. Burns, 
Chairman of the Convention Program 
Committee, reported that after much de- 
liberation, it was decided that much the 
same pattern will be followed as for the 


successful 1957 Convention, with the ex- § 


ception that the Opening Session would 


take place on Monday morning, January ; 


20; on Tuesday morning, Marketing and 
Sales; Wednesday morning Research; 
with Thursday’s program to be decided. 


The same technical luncheons will be ' 


continued. Due to the success of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Banquet, it is con- 
templated that the Association sponsor 
an annual banquet and entertainment. 


The theme for the 1958 Convention 
will be “The Next 50 Years.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Carlos Campbell were 
gracious hosts at a garden party held on 
the spacious lawns of their beautiful 
home, on Thursday evening. 
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STATISTICS IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF 
FOOD PRODUCTS 


Cc. L. Rumberger, vice president for 
quality control of H. J. Heinz Company, 
addressing the Conference on New Direc- 
tions in Food Marketing, sponsored by 
the School of Retailing of the University 
of Pittsburgh, hailed statistics and sta- 
tistical quality control as beneficial to the 
cost, quality and efficiency of manufac- 
iure of food products. He defined statis- 
tical quality control as “a scientific ap- 
proach to the problem of determining 
whether a given process or product pro- 
duced falls within the standard and 
tolerances previously established.” 


At Heinz, Mr. Rumberger stated, sta- 
tistical sampling on a mathematical basis 
is plotted on control charts which deter- 
mine whether a product or process can 
match predetermined standards, and 
cited results of the system as applied in 
1955 in his firm’s bean filling depart- 
ment. Statistical control allowed Heinz 
quality control personnel to reduce the 
basic measurement of weight in testing 
from % ounce to vs ounce. In filling 
strained foods extra effort was made to 
determine whether the plus-or-minus-1s- 
ounce package was the minimum prac- 
tical limit. Today we’re finding that the 
use of new shadowgraph scales and 
proper filler maintenance provide net 
weight control checking at 1/50 of an 
ounce per package, he said. 

Statistical 


control, Mr. Rumbergér 


: said, ensures uniformity of Heinz prod- 
‘ucts produced in nine major production 


facilities in the United States; one in 
Canada; two in England; and one in 
Australia. It is strict adherence to stand- 
ards that makes it possible to buy a bottle 
of Heinz Ketchup in New York, Nevada, 
or Nicobar and not be able to tell from 
which factory it was shipped, by the 
appearance ‘of the package or taste of 
Ketchup ‘itself. 

Mr. Rumberger also urged his audience 
to seek out changes in food processing 
techniques through basic research. He 


_ Stated that Heinz Crop Research Labora- 


tories conduct a continuing inquiry into 
better raw materials. Such experimenta- 
tion, he reported, has developed strains 
of cucumbers that are 90 to 95 percent 
resistant to the major diseases of the 
pickling cucumber crop. Research in to- 
matoes is yielding varieties of high qual- 
ity without the ever-present cracks. We 
‘-e well on the road, with tomato strains 
nning as high as 70 to 80 percent 
ack-free fruit, he added. 


Uniformity and standardization have 
en given impetus, Mr. Rumberger said, 
controlled machines which eliminate 
‘lure of the human element of control. 
‘inz has adapted the controlled mecha- 
sation process completely in two or 
ree production lines and partially in 
‘er production lines. Other refinements 
’ in the’mMaking to expand this type 
manufacture, for example, Heinz is 
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just about ready for the adoption of a 
nuclear instrument based on the use of a 
radioscope for the continuous control of 
a predetermined density of a heavy vis- 
cous product. Mr. Rumberger cited “cold 
sterilization” of foods as another process 
which will eventually be developed to the 
point of commercial application. 


NEW CASE IMPRINTER 


J. L. Ferguson Company, Joliet, Illinois, 
announces a completely automatic case- 
imprinter which imprints name and con- 
tents on all four sides—and, in addition, 
imprints a product serial number. 

The new case imprinter answers a need 
created by recent developments in auto- 


matic palletizing methods making it 
essential that corrugated shipping con- 
tainers show name and contents on all 
sides for ready warehouse identification. 
The machine imprints on two panels and 
two ends without manual positioning. 

Flexibility of the machine makes it 
adaptable and practical for all industries 
using corrugated shipping cases regard- 
less of the contents of the case. 

Compact, the imprinter prints from one 
to eight lines within a printing range 
eleven inches high. Type may be gradu- 
ated from 4” to 1%” high. 


The serial numbering device prints to 
6 digits in figures up to 1%” high. 

Additional information can be obtained 
by contacting the manufacturer. 


For Threshing Green Peas and Lima Beans 
That’s Our DAILY FOOD At 


HAMACHEK 


Hulling Equipment for the threshing of Green Peas _ 
and Lima Beans is our food - morning, noon and night. 
It alone has nourished our business and made it grow. 


Because of our complete dependence and concentration 
on this type of equipment, we have learned a tremendous 


amount about it. 


Each year more Canners and Freezers use larger quanti- 
ties of our economical hulling equipment. 


Established 1880 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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New 


New York State Canners & Freezers 
Association will hold its 72nd Annual 
Convention Thursday and Friday, Decem- 
ber 5 and 6, at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. 


Northwest Canners & Freezers Asso- 
ciation—Executive Vice-President C. R. 
Tulley has announced that the Annual 
Convention scheduled for January 6-8. 
1958, will be held at the Olympic Hotel 
in Seattle, Washington. 


Sardine Canners Elect—At the recent 
annual meeting of the Maine Sardine 
Packers Association, James Warren of 
the R. J. Peacock Canning Company, 
Eastport, was elected President; James 
Abernethy, Sunset Packing Company, 
West Pembroke, was reelected Secretary- 
Treasurer, and Richard E. Reed, Augus- 
ta, was reelected Executive Secretary. 


Chaska Canning Company, Chaska, 
Minnesota, has gene out of business. 


National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation will hold its Annual Meeting in 
the Essex and Sussex, Spring Lake, New 
Jersey, September 4, 5 and 6, according 
to anncuncement of L. S. Hitchner, Exec- 
utive Secretary. John A. Rodda, Man- 
ager, Fairfield Chemical Division, Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corporation, is 
Program Chairman. 


Michigan Frozen Food Packers Asso- 
ciation will hold open house at the Hotel 
Whitcomb, St. Joseph, Michigan from 2 
to 7 P.M. on Friday, May 31. Crops in 
the area are in wonderful condition and 
a number of field trips will be made at 
the time. 


D. F. Wenger Company have moved to 
new cffices at 405 Western Reserve Build- 
ing, Cleveland 13, Ohio. Their new tele- 
phone number is SUperior 1-0955. 


-GMA Plans Meeting — Food manage- 
ment spokesmen from all branches of the 
processing field, will discuss practical 
operating problems at the regular mid- 
year meeting of Grocery Manufacturers 
of America. The theeting will be held at 
The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., June 24-25-26. 


In Brokerage Eisner, for- 
merly sales and advertising manager for 
United Grocers Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
tailer-owned wholesale grocery firm, has 
joined Champion Food Sales, Los An- 
geles food brokers. 


Prior to his employment with United, 
Mr. Eisner held positions in various allied 
lines in the food field. He was with Key 
Food Stores Co-Operative, and owned 
and operated his own self-service super- 
market. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby — Albert J, 
Maleske, Sales Promotion Manager, has 
been appcinted Advertising Manager suc- 
ceeding Alex Rogers, retired. 


Benita Camicia, recently with the Dole 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co. in San Francisco, 
Calif., has joined Clint Sherwood Adver- 
tising, heading the public relations and 
publicity department. 


Hurd Brokerage Company, Denver, 
Colorado, food brokers, has moved into 


new offices, Rooms 303 and 304, Union j 


Station. The telephone number is un- 


changed at TA 5-6227. 


CHAIN HEAD HONORED 


Louis Stein, president of Food Fair 
Stores, Inc., has received the honorary 
degre of Doctor of Laws from La Salle 


College. The degree was conferred on Jj 


Mr. Stein by Brother E. Stanislaus, 
F.S.C., president of the college, in recog- 


nition of his personal endeavors in the f 


support of higher education and for Food 

Fair’s contribution in the fields of schol- 

arship and education-aid programs. 
Food Fair Stores Foundation, estab- 


lished by the chain in 1954, now makes > 


available 200 scholarships to 23 univer- 
sities and colleges in eight states, It also 
sponsors other education-aid programs. 


Pacific Northwest. 
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ASSOCIATED BLUE LAKE GREEN BEAN CANNERS, INC. 
re-elected its officers at the annual meeting held on May 9 in 
Portland, Oregon. Left to right: S. E. Lasselle, Portland Can- 
ning Company, president; J. F. Heidenreich, Eugene Fruit Grow- 
ers, second vice-president; and Max Lehmann, Northwest Pack- 
ing Company, first vice-president. E. M. Whiteaker (not shown), 
North Pacific Canners and Packers, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. Plans were projected at the meeting to expand the 
national customer, grocery trade and institutional trade promo- 
tion for the canned Blue Lake variety of green beans from the 
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H. S. Crocker Company, specialists in 
food packaging lithography with head- 
quarters in San Francisco, is reorganiz- 
ing the Eastern Sales operations which 
combine the Baltimore and New York 
sales area and personnel under one cen- 
tral Eastern Seaboard administration 
under the management of Douglas J. 
Scott with headquarters in New York. 
Sales operations of the company will be 
expanded to cover the Eastern Seaboard 
from Maine to South Carolina. Sales ac- 
tivities in New York and New England 
will be carried on as before through the 
New York office. A new sales office has 
been opened in Philadelphia to serve the 
Pennsylvania area. There, Al Trice has 
been appointed resident sales representa- 
tive. The company’s Baltimore sales 
force will be increased to provide addi- 
tional service in all other states through- 
out the area. Sales offices will be moved 
to new and larger quarters in uptown 
Baltimore. The reorganization is being 
carried out in conjunction with an expan- 
sion of the Crocker plant in Baltimore to 
provide for production of the company’s 
full product line including advertising 
materials, labels, specialty packaging 
products, folding cartons, and related 
items. 


CMI REPORTS 
ON CAN PRODUCTION 


The Can Manufacturers Institute has 
issued its annual report on the amount of 
steel and tin consumed in the manufac- 
ture of metal cans. CMI reports that 
the industry produced 43% billion cans 
in 1956, enough to furnish 893 cans for 
each household in the United States, or 
16 for every person in the world. The 
report further estimates that 2,042 dif- 
ferent items are packaged in cans. Con- 
siderable statistical detail on production 
of tin cans by end use and consumption 
by geographical districts over the 10 year 
period, 1946-56 are given in the report. 
Copies may be obtained upon request to 
Can.Manufacturers Institute, 402 Shapiro 
Building, 1413 K _ Street, Northwest, 
Washington 5, D. C. 


LATE BLIGHT WARNING 


New Jersey’s commercial tomato grow- 
ers are being advised to spray to protect 
plants from the late blight disease. 

Dr. Spencer H. Davis, Jr., extension 
specialist in plant diseases at Rutgers 
University, says weather conditions this 
season have been about the same as they 
were in 1946, when late blight was severe. 

The disease has been reported in 
Gloucester and Salem counties on plants 
grown in the South and shipped in. Fields 
in Florida and other southern state are 
infected. 

Dr. Davis urges addition of a fungicide 
‘o the insecticide spray mixture due for 
»pplication now. He suggests maneb or 
zineb at 1% pounds of either to 100 gal- 
lons of mixture. 

Generally speaking, late blight be- 
comes a threat when humidity is high 

id night temperatures go to about 61 
logrees, 
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BUYING GUIDE 
FOR INSTITUTIONS 


A new handbook on canned foods—the 
first of its type for general use—has 
been prepared by the Home Economics 
Section of American Can Company and is 
now being distributed to institutional 
food buyers and meal planners. 

The 29-page illustrated booklet is 
called “Purchase and Use of Canned 
Foods.” It gives information in chart 
form on the number of servings per can, 
number of cans required per 100 servings 
and cost per serving of approximately 
100 varieties and styles of the most com- 
monly used canned foods. 


Miss Edalene Stohr, head of Canco’s 
Home Economics Section, announced that 
the booklet was prepared to fill a definite 
need among institutional food buyers for 
pertinent canned food information which 
never before has been compiled in a con- 
venient handbook for genera! use. 

“The timeliness of the work is borne 
out,” she explained, “ by the fact that 
254 billion meals a year—or one out of 
four—are served outside the home.” As 
more and more persons are employed in 
buying and planning meals for quality 
service, she said, it is important that 
material on canned foods be provided to 
help them build a reputation for superior 
food service. 
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THIS LITTLE. 
TOMATO 


ko bi {1 | S engineers can help you get 


it there faster and more profitably. From washers— . 
to juicers—to pulpers—Robins cost-cutting equip- 
ment, set up in a complete, efficient and automatic 
processing line, will increase your production of high- 
est grade tomato products. 

Call on Robins for engineering and plant layout 
assistance that will reduce your labor and maintenance 
costs. Wire, write or call Robins today—for a complete 


catalog .. 


AKRohbins 


. or for service. 


AND CO, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 


THE ROBINS LINE INCLUDES EQUIPMENT FOR PROCESSING— 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROP REPORTS 


BEANS 
DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 18 — Snap 
Beans: Recent rains have helped plant- 
ing of crop which had been delayed due 
to dry soils. 
Lima Beans: Eastern Shore expects 
to plant some this week. 


LAUREL, MISS., May 14—Snap Beans: 
Crop coming along in good shape. 
Weather has been most favorable for 
good yields. Harvest should begin about 
May 15 and continue through June 20. 


WISCONSIN, May 17—Green & Wax 
Beans: Plans are to start planting next 
week. 


CORN 
FRUITLAND, IDAHO, May 14— Corn: 
Acreage same as last year. A week to 10 
days behind in planting because of wet 
weather. Unless sun shines the weeds 
will get ahead of the corn. 


ORTONVILLE, MINN., May 14— Corn: 
Too early to predict. Planting not com- 
pleted and have had better than two 
inches of rain as of today. 


NEW VIENNA, OHIO, May 15 — Corn: 
Acreage down 20 percent. Started plant- 
ing on May 13, which is earlier than we 
usually plant. Just had a good rain and 
prospects are for a good crop at this 
time. 

WISCONSIN, May 17— Sweet Corn: 
Have reports of 10 to 35 percent of acre- 
age already planted, and in some places 
corn is starting to show. 


WISCONSIN, May 17—Corn: 22 percent 
has been planted but progress has been 
hampered by below normal temperatures 
and wet soil. Expect to start cultivating 
next week because of weeds. 


PEAS 

DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 20 — Peas: 
Prospects were brightened for most crops 
from May 11 thru May 20 by rain which 
broke the drought but more rain is ur- 
gently needed in Southern Maryland. 
However, considerable damage had al- 
ready been done. High temperatures com- 
bined with lack of rain advanced the 
harvest. Movement to viners is expected 
to begin this week, which is about two 
weeks earlier than last year. 


MOSCOW, IDAHO, May 17—Peas: Our 
season in the West has been a little bit 
on the late side. In this immediate area 
we have experienced almost daily show- 
ers for the past two weeks, some of them 
rather intense. As a matter of fact, our 
spring this year has more approached a 
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Midwest condition than any time since 
living around here, which is almost 20 
years. We have had some flash floods as 
the result of some heavy downpours, and 
there has been some damage, but in most 
instances it is a minor matter, with very 
little re-seeding having to be done. Today 
we find our seedings probably are not in 
excess of 50 percent but the weather now 
has turned favorable and should it con- 
tinue so for a week or 10 days, everything 
will be put in the ground. Prospects are 
not quite as good at this date as they 
would be if it was May 7, but so much 
depends upon our June rains and that 
rain that we normally get in the first 
week of July, as to the final outcome of 
our crop. We do have very high level 
soil moisture and the soil temperatures 
and the air temperatures are above nor- 
mal, so possibly we may not be behind at 
all. In the Northwest area around Walla 
Walla and Pendleton, seedings are pretty 
much on schedule. They have been held 
up slightly .in some sections, but the 
plantings as, a whole look pretty good. 
Expect to fer packing around Walla 
Walla, Miltgn, and Pendleton somewhere 
around June 1. Possibly there may be 
some small plantings that would come in 
prior to that time, but of course, the 
heavy packing does not begin until 
around June 8. Prospects at this time 
for the whole Northwest, we believe, are 
good. 


BOZEMAN, MONT., May 14 — Peas: 
Started planting on May 10 with ap- 
proximately the same acreage. 


WISCONSIN, May 17—Peas: Alaska 
plantings from 70 to 100 percent com- 
pleted with Sweets from 15 to 70 percent 
completed. Good ‘stands are reported 
everywhere. No damage showing from 
frosts which occurred this week. Esti- 
mate June 15 to 20 as the starting date 
for canning. 


WISCONSIN, May 17—Peas: Recent cold 
and wet weather has helped crop. First 
plantings now average 10 inches and ex- 
pect first 80 percent bloom about May 22. 
Expect the first day of canning to be 
around June 12. 


TOMATOES 


FOWLER, COLO., May 17— Tomatoes: 
Crop planted but slow coming up because 
of cold, wet weather. Need sunshine and 
warm weather to spur growth. Prospects 


good from acreage and moisture stand- 


point. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 18—Toma- 
toes: About-90 percent of plants have 


been transplanted i in Delaware and about. 
55‘ percent in “Maryland. Stands have 
been improved by recent rains. 


PEORIA, ILL., May 20—Tomatoes: About 
one-third of? flants out. Have had 6 
inches of rain fast 10 days. Three weeks 
late and some farmers want to cancel out, 


SWEETSER,- IND., May 15 — Tomatoes: 
About half -planted. Too much rain. Seed-. 
ing areas progressing very nicely: We: 
predict as good a crop as last year, and 
maybe a little better. 


CRISFIELD, MD., May 15 — Tomatoes: 
Acreage about 80 percent of 1956. Crop 
looks fair. No rain for weeks. 


FRUIT . 
DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 20—Straw- 
berries: Harvest is expected to reach its 
peak this week. Non-irrigated fields in 
the southern part of the Delmar Penin- 
sula have been seriously damaged by hot, 
dry weather. 


FRUITLAND, IDAHO, May 14—Red Sour 
Cherries: Look good but need sun. 

Purple Plums: Good bloom. Too early 
to guess what crop may be. 


VIRGINIA, May 18—Strawberries: Dry 
weather sharply curtailed yield. 

Apples: Set is disappointing in many 
orchards. 

Peaches: Better prospects than earlier 
expected. 


OTHER ITEMS 
DELAWARE - MARYLAND, May 18 — As- 
paragus Rains have aided cutting. 


WISCONSIN, May 17—Beets & Carrots: 
Planted in several areas. - 


CROP REPORTS AS OF MAY 17. 


CALIFORNIA—Tomatoes: Ideal weather 
conditions with excellent crop outlook. 

ILLINOIS —In the: Cook County area 
generally, .adverse weather conditions 
have not aided drying. Growers are 
slightly behind in their field work as a 
result of this condition. 


Corn: In the Cook County area sweet 
corn ground is now being plowed and 
some already planted. Plantings will con- 
tinue as season progresses. Success of 
crop will depend upon soil moisture and 
temperature, recent temperatures 
have been too low and soil moisture too 
high. 

Tomatoes: None planted in Cook Coun- 
ty as yet but processors and growers 
have plants ready for plantings as 
weather permits. In Ogle County about 
5 percent have been planted. 


Carrots: Small acreage in Ogle Genie 
but those planted are up, whereas Cook 
County not yet through the ground. 

Peas: Crop in Cook County is all in the 
ground and early peas in Ogle County 
are all up. 

Corn: Just beginning to plant, which 
will continué through Normal acre- 
age with prospects of a good crop. 
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Fields in Ogle County 


Asparagus: 
have been cut from 1 to 3 times with poor 


quality so far. However, if weather 
warms up now, quality should be excel- 
lent. 


MICHIGAN—Asparagus: Estimated pro- 
duction is 12 percent above last year 
and 21 percent above average. 


Strawberries: Weather conditions ex- 
cellent. Expect largest production since 
1940. 


NEW YORK — Peas: Spring has gotten 
off to an early start. Crop is planted and 
early plantings show a good stand. Con- 
ditions have been ideal with rain and 
warm weather the past two weeks. 


Corn: Planting just beginning. 


Tomatoes: Just beginning the setting 
and unless retarded by prolonged wet 


weather, should get off to an early start. 


oHIO—Tomatoes: The week of May 6 
saw the start of transplanting in South- 
ern Ohio while growers in the Northern 
area started the week of May 13. Suffi- 
cient moisture in most areas; rainfall is 
variable. 65 percent will be planted by 
May 18 providing we have good weather 
conditions. Good supply of Southern 
plants available. 


UTAH — Peas: Planting at full peak 
with the acreage a little above 1956. 


Tomatoes: Planting started May 9 and 
will continue through May. Normal acre- 
age and prospects for a crop are good. 

Snap Beans: Little above normal acre- 
age. Started planting May 10. 


WISCONSIN — Peas: Planting progress- 
ing well. Many of the growers have all 
of the earlies in and late pea planting is 
well under way. Season about a week 
earlier than last year with early stands 
reported to be even. All of the State has 
been dry but had rains recently in south- 
ern portion, which have been more than 
ample. 


Sweet Corn: Planting has begun in 
most areas with about 10 percent of acre- 
age planted to date. 


THE WEATHER PICTURE 


For the week ending May 20 the U. S. 
Weather Bureau reports: 

Rainy weather over much of the coun- 
try benefited most growing crops in the 
Far West and from Tennessee Eastward 
over most of the Middle and North At- 
lantic States. Fieldwork, however, was 
further delayed in many areas, particu- 
larly over the Great Lakes region and 
most of Plains States by the cool weather, 
persistent rains, and wet soils. 


Frequent, heavy showers were bene- 
ficial for growing crops in New England, 
New York, and the Northern portions of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, but soak- 
ing rains are still needed in Southern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, in por- 
tions of Virginia, and on the Southern 
Delmar Peninsula. This latter area is 
still critically dry, with land prepara- 
tion halted by dry soils, and damage re- 
ported to strawberries now at the peak 
harvest and to newly transplanted toma- 
toes. In the Southeast crops have im- 
proved and are in generally good condi- 
tion under the influence of- warmer 
weather and ample moisture. Field crops 
have developed well in Florida with mois- 
ture generally adequate. The showery 
weather, however, has made plant dis- 
ease control difficult and has resulted in 
local delays in harvesting activities. 

Warm, sunny weather at the weekend 
in Texas was a welcome relief from an- 
other week of showers which had caused 
a further delay in field work. Commer- 
cial vegetables in Southern Texas pro- 
gressed well; tomatoes of good quality 
are moving in heavy volume. 

The rains in California were generally 
beneficial for crops and contributed to 
sizing of fruits, but caused some damage 
to strawberries, resulted in an increase 
of plant diseases, and hindered dusting 
and spraying operations. 

L.V.W. 
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CHEM-GERM 


@ Effective . . . economical 


@ Safe... 


@ Long lasting residual effects . . . 
frequent applications 


@ Can be used in both liquid and solid waste 
insecticide compatibility 


Conteol trvit Nies wir 
PYRIX 10 


@ Soluble in water... 


@ Effective . . . economic 


@ Quick kill of fruit flies {Drosophilia, mosquitoes, 


other insects 


waste odors 


non-toxic to warm blooded animals 
@ Quickly, easily applied with sprayers, drip systems 
does not require 


spraying. 


INDIANA PADDLE FINISHER 


“THE FINISHING TOUCH” 


of perfection... 


Got a good product? You 
can make it even better with 
an Indiana Paddle Finisher. 
This rugged, high capacity 
unit removes objectionable 
foreign particles from any 
pulp-made product. . . de- 
livers a finished product 


with the smoothest, most appetizing texture you ever saw. 
LARGE VOLUME—Capacities up to 40 GPM with very 
low power consumption. 
EASY CLEANING—Screens can be taken out and re- 
placed in seconds. All parts are readily accessible to hose 


WIDE CHOICE OF METALS—Contact parts of bronze, 
monel or stainless steel, depending on product’s acid content. 
Screen perforations from .020” to .050”. 

The Indiana Paddle Finisher is ideal for finishing tomato 


@ Safe for indoor use in food processing plants and 
warehouses, dairy barns, etc. 
@ Can be used with fog generators, microsol machines 


For further information & more complete details, write or call 


CHEMICAL INSECTICIDE CORPORATION 


‘29 MONTAGUE STREET BROOKLYN 1, NEWYORK Ulster 2-5200 
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products, apple butter, pumpkin, squash, baby foods, soups 
and sauces. It is one of a complete line of quality Langsen- 
kamp products for the canning plant. Write for full details. 


F.H.LANGSENKAMP CoO. 


227 E SOUTH ST. + INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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Keep up with container developments! Watch Canco’s TV show, NBC NEWS, on alternate Mondays. | 
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What does this oval mean to you? 


This oval is a well-known trade-mark. In the broader sense, it is a symbol 
of American Can Company’s leadership in can research, technology, and 
manufacture. + Over the years, canners have seem dozens of major ad- 
vances by Canco scientists—advances such as “vacuum syruping,”’ 
the process that quickly and surely removes air from cans, retaining the 
excellent color and flavor of peaches and other fruits. + As a result of this 
continuing research and development program, canners may rightly 
expect even greater progress in the future—from 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York - Chicago + San Francisco 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Brisk Replacement Buying—Studying Toma- 
to Picture — Corn Continues To Move — 
Holding Off On Peas—Asparagus Lack In- 
terest—Light Call For Spinach—tTight Beans 
—Fruit Generally Strong—Fish Quiet. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., May 24, 1957 


THE SITUATION —A fairly brisk 
across-the-board demand for canned 
foods replacements was noted in the mar- 
ket here during the week. Prices, on an 
over-all basis, were rather steady, with 
the weather in major processing areas 
vying with supply-demand factors in 
holding market attention. Distributors in 
general, however, are still loathe to go 
“Jong” on any canned foods, in view of 
current tight money conditions, and are 
more inclined to follow the market, sell- 
ing on replacement costs. 


THE OUTLOOK — With the canning 
season for early vegetables about at 
hand, crop returns and current weather 
conditions will attract more than passing 
interest among canned foods. buyers. 
While chains and wholesalers are not in- 
clined to build up their inventories to any 
extent, they are nevertheless evaluating 
their purchasing policies in the light of 
the continued upsurge in consumer food 
buying, and endeavoring to guard against 
out-of-stocks and the ensuing sales vol- 
ume and profit losses. 


TOMATOES—Buyers are studying the 
changed supply picture in the Tri-States 
this season, and indications are that the 
early pack will move readily from can- 
ner warehouses. With the possible ex- 
ception of extra standard 303s tomatoes, 
cannery carryover holdings are reported 
light, and the spot market continues 
firm. For prompt shipment, the market 
is quoted at $1 per dozen for 1s, $1.25 
for 303s, $1.87% for 2%s, and $6.50 for 
10s, with extra standards commanding 
$1.35 for 303s, $2.20 for 2%s, and $7.25- 
$7.50 for 10s, all f.o.b. canneries. In the 
Midwest, tomatoes for prompt shipment 
are offering at 95 cents for standard ls, 
$2.00 for 2%s, and $7.00 for 10s. 


CORN—Surprisingly enough, in view 
of heavy canner holdings, a continued 


good movement of corn is reported, un- 
doubtedly a reflection of reawakened con- 
sumer interest in this item as a result 
of the canner promotions and current low 
prices. In the Tri-States, canners are 
offering wholegrain golden fancy at $1.20 
for 303s, with 10s at $8.25 to $8.50, and 
an occasional lot of 303s down te $1.15. 
Extra standards hold at $1.10 on 303s. 


PEAS—With the pea canning season 
at hand in the Tri-States, buyers are 
holding off to see how the market shapes 
up, pricewise, on ’57 pack. Currently, spot 
standard Alaskas are offering at $1.20 
for 303s, with extra standards at $1.35. 


ASPARAGUS—Opening prices on new 
pack asparagus came out during the 
week from canners in the Tri-States. On 
2s, offerings included colossal spears at 
$4.65, mammoth spears at $4.60, large 
spears at $4.50, medium/large spears at 
$4.35 and medium spears at $4.35. Only 
routine buying interest is reported, owing 
to relatively heavy carryover holdings. 


SPINACH—A moderate call for spin- 
ach is reported, with Maryland canners 
offering prompt shipment fancy at $1.30 
and up for 303s, $1.85 fro 2%s, and $6.50 
for 10s, all f.0.b. canneries. 


BEANS—At the moment, green beans 
are in a tight supply position, and buyers 
are waiting to see how the new pack in 
the Tri-States will shape up, beginning in 
late June. Buyers are seeking stocks for 
prompt and nearby requirements, with 
the market holding firm at $1:25 for 
standard round pod cut 303s, with extra 
standards bringing $1.35 and fancy hold- 
ing at $1.50, all f.o.b. canneries. 


PEACHES — Coast reports indicate 
that most of the carryover cling peaches 
is in the hands of packers marketing 
under national brands, with stocks held 
by independents, available for buyers’ 
private labels, relatively short. Current- 
ly, choice 24%s halves are held at $2.60 
per dozen for prompt shipment, f.o.b. 
coast, with sliced at $2.65. Standard 
sliced 2%s are reported available in a 
limited way at $2.30. 


OTHER FRUITS—Coast canners are 
strong on fruit cocktail, with 303s com- 
manding $2.00 for choice, with 2%s at 
$3.15 and 10s at $11.50. On fancy, 303s 
rule firm at $2.10, with 2%s at $3.30 and 
10s at $12.00. Citrus prices were with- 
out change in Florida this week, with 
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buyers looking into the situation on 
grapefruit segments and citrus salad in 
the light of reports indicating that the 
pack is running behind that of last sea- 
son. Canners qoute orange juice 2s at 
$1.07%, with 46 ounce at $2.45, while 
blended holds at $1.00 for 2s and $2.25 
for 46 ounce, and grapefruit juice lists 
at 95 cents on 2s and $2.05 on 46 ounce. 
Fancy citrus salad is firm at $2.35 on 
303s, with choice at $2.27%, while grape- 
fruit segments are steady at $1.62%- 
$1.65 for fancy 303s in heavy syrup, with 
light syrup pack at $1.60. 


TUNA — With weather conditions in 
many major marketing areas unfavor- 
able from the standpoint of tuna con- 
sumption, the market has developed an 
‘easier tendency on the cost. California 
canners are quoting fancy solid pack 
albacore at $11.50 per case for halves and 
Fancy solid pack lightmeat is quoted at 
$22.50 for 1s, with flake halves at $7.50. 
$10.80 for halves and $21.10 for 1s, with 
chunk style lightmeat at $9.00 for halves 
and $17.50 for 1s, all f.o.b. Pacific Coast 
canneries. 


OTHER CANNED FISH—Maine sar- 
dine canners are doing a little packing, 
but prices have not yet been named on 
1957 pack. Carryover sardines continue 
to range $7.50 to $8.00 per case for key- 
less quarters, f.o.b: cannery. Seattle re- 
ports note a quiet market for salmon, but 
a firm undertone continues to rule, with 
prices unchanged. Gulf reports note a 
light early shrimp pack, with the market 
rather firm at $4.00 for “regular pack” 
tiny 44%4-oz., with mediums at $4.60 and 
jumbos at $5.65. On deveined, also in 
4%-oz. tins, small lists at $4.75, medium 
at $5.65, large at $6.35, and jumbo at 
$6.75, all f.o.b. Gulf points. Oyster pack- 
ing has ended for the season at the Gulf, 
with the season’s outturn smaller than 
that of a year ago. Canners offer limited 
quantities at $3.50 per dozen for 4%-o0z. 
tins, f.o.b. 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation— 
John J. Renard, with the corporation 
since 1936, serving in various responsible 
sales capacities at Lancaster, St. Louis. 
and Chicago Package Division offices, has 
been appointed Sales Manager, Package 
Division, with headquarters at the cor- 
poration’s general offices at Lancaster, 
Ohio. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Weather Playing Havoc, Causing Prices To 
Stiffen—Tomatoes A Good Buy—Peas Tight, 
Season’ Late — Corn Continues To Sell — 
Anybody’s Beet Market—Applesauce Unset- 
tled—Concentrates Hurting Citrus— 
Fruits Steady. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 24, 1957 


THE SITUATION—The Midwest has 
not escaped altogether the horrible 
weather conditions which have plagued 
so many areas of the country recently. 
To. much rain has delayed the planting 
of peas all through this area and local 
tomato canners are complaining about 
the same thing. Many thousands of young 
tomato plants in Georgia have been lost 
due to climatic conditions there and the 
fact that growers here are unable to 
accept delivery because of wet ground. 
Any extension of these conditions is go- 
ing to make today’s prices look more like 
a bargain than ever before and they are 
that right now. The trade here are likely 
to recognize that fact. just as soon as it 
is too late. This same.cold wet weather 
is holding back asparagus growth as well 
and buyers are beginning to take more 
kindly to offerings from the West Coast 
although the local market is so upset 
buying remains at a minimum and be- 
sides processors cannot deliver new goods 
anyhow. 


Applesauce canners can’t seem to get 
together on whether prices should go up 
or down. They do all kinds of talking 
about higher prices and then this week 
prices took another tumble. It’s really a 
snafu market. Otherwise, there were no 
other important: price changes this week. 
Citrus continues at the same pace but the 
trade here have little confidence in view 
of the weak situation on concentrates. 
All tomato products continue to be sold 
at terrific concessions in price and the 


trade are beginning to wonder if there 
is any bottom to the market. There are 
certainly a great deal more downs than 
there are ups. 


TOMATOES—If a buyer would just 
give a good hard look at the situation 
surrounding tomatoes he could see some 
compelling reason why current offerings 
represent an excellent investment. The 
crop here is just not getting into the 
ground and acreage is going to be down 
from last year for sure. Besides, if prices 
on the new pack open anywhere near 
present day levels somebody should have 
their head examined. Some real good 
extra standards can be bought at $1.35 
for 303s, $2.25 for 24s and $7.00 for tens 
and these prices don’t represent cost. 
There has to be a change sometime and 
when it comes it will be only in one direc- 
tion and that will be up. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — If anyone 
thought prices were on the weak side on 
tomato products up to now they got a 
better idea of what can happen when cat- 
sup processors went to work with a ven- 
geance this week. All the big boys 
slashed prices on the advertised brands 
of 14 oz. bottles 85 cents a case or better 
and that’s getting down there in a hurry. 
This left the smaller independent right in 
the middle with the choice of just sitting 
on what they have left or meeting com- 
petition and losing their shirts. Not very 
pleasant to contemplate but nevertheless 
a fact. Good catsup is going to be sold 
here at 2/25c and that represents a bar- 
gain. 


PEAS—A market that continues tight 
and firm but with very little left to sell. 
All concerned have been hoping for an 
early bumper crop and while the size of 
the pack still remains to be seen, it is cer- 
tainly not going to be early. Canners 
here report they still don’t have all their 
acreage planted and it still continues to 
rain. Furthermore, temperatures are be- 
low normal which is not helping those 
peas that have already gotten into the 
ground. Offerings are just about non- 


existent with the exception of fancy 
sweets and prices are very strong. 


CORN—Sales are down from previous 
high levels but they still continue above 
normal at slightly higher prices. There 
seems little doubt in the average buyer’s 
mind that the carryover will be heavy 
and they are looking for a pretty hefty 
pack in view of acreage planted. Those 
canners with good standard corn left to 
sell are holding at $1.10 but running into 
plenty of resistance because fancy grade 
in 303s is no higher than $1.25 with extra 
standard somewhere in between. 


BEETS—tThis one is in the doldrums 
and has been for some time. If acreage 
is not cut substantially this year canners 
will get no sympathy, something they 
don’t get much of anyhow. All kinds of 
prices are heard, some of them really on 
the silly side as evidenced this week by 
one canner’s list offering 303 tins of 
fancy diced at 65 cents with eight ounce 
at 70 cents. There is really no market — 
as every sale depends on who is involved 
and how badly he wants to sell beets. 


APPLESAUCE—Fancy sauce has been 
selling here at $1.45 for 303s and $8.00 
for tens with at least part of the industry 
insisting these prices would soon be 
pushed to higher levels. Almost on the 
heels of such announcements a couple 
of the eager beavers decided to cut prices 
to $1.35 and $7.50 to $7.75 and that just 
about sets the market. It’s beginning to 
look like the better canners are in a 
pretty well sold position but faced by 
competition from those that do not have 
the ready acceptance and as a result a 
lot of applesauce still to be sold. At the 
moment, nobody has any idea of where 
this market is going. 


CITRUS—tThe Florida citrus industry 
may think citrus prices are going higher 
but they certainly couldn’t find a Chicago 
buyer that would agree with them. They 
all feel that current retail prices on con- 
centrates puts single strength juice in 
a poor position and that prices therefore 
cannot hold. They may be wrong but 
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MARKET NEWS 


there is merit to their reasoning. Ship- 
ments of frozen orange concentrate is 
flooding into the Chicago market and 
sale prices of 10 cents are quite common. 
In the meantime, single strength canners 
are holding fancy grapefruit juice in 46 
oz. tins at $2.05 to $2.10 with blended at 
$2.25 to $2.30 and orange at $2.45 to 
$2.55. Here again is a great big question 
mark in regard to future prices. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — This is a 
steady market with the exception of some 
price cutting on certain lots of berries 
and cherries as canners make an effort 
to get out from under before lower priced 
raw stock becomes available. Cocktail 
shipments have been heavy and higher 
prices announced earlier are now effec- 
tive with every indication they are going 
to stick. Little is offered here in the way 
of Cling peaches or apricots and infor- 
mation from the Coast concerning the 
new pack is limited. Choice pears have 
sold here at $3.40 to $3.50 for 2%s and 
$12.50 to $13.00 for tens with supplies 
about normal. Activity on fruits is going 
to pick up all down the line just as soon 
as new goods are ready. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Steady Movement Of Fruits And Vegetables 
—Dry Beans Firm—Catsup Slips—Aspara- 
gus Packing Slows—Estimates Point To Good 
Fruit Crops—Sauce Cleanup Seen—Salmon 
Deal—Tuna Landings Down. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 24, 1957 


THE SITUATION — Features of the 
week in this area have been a rain that 
has blanketed the entire State, some 
rather sharp price reductions on some 
items in the tomato products list and the 
bringing out of some official estimates on 
the probable size of some of the import- 
ant fruit crops. Canners report quite a 
steady movement on most items in fruits, 
vegetables and fish but suggest that 
really close cleanups in most lines seem 
improbable. The rain has caused con- 
siderable damage to strawberries and 
some damage to cherries, but most crops 
will be benefitted by it, since rainfall is 
well below normal throughout the State. 


DRY BEANS—The dry bean market 
has firmed quite noticeably during the 
week, with emphasis on varieties in 
which canners are especially interested. 
Small White beans continue to be the 
strongest item in the list, reflecting 
rather limited offerings and inquiries 
from canners who will be needing addi- 
-tional supplies before new crop beans are 
available. This item has advanced 25 
cents per 100 pounds, with stocks espe- 
cially suitable for canning selling up to 
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$9.25 per 100 pounds. This is the highest 
price for the current price year. Baby 
Limas have sold at $5.50 and Pinks at 
$7.50. 


CATSUP—Tomato catsup has been one 
of the items on which rather sharp reduc- 
tions have been made in price during the 
week. A featured brand of 14 oz. catsup 
that has been selling at $1.90 a dozen is 
now offered for a limited time at $1.47%, 
with some other packers losing no time 
in adjusting their lists. Sales of other 
items in the tomato list during the week 
have been reported as Fancy tomatoes 
No. 303, $1.70; No. 214, $2.45 and No. 10, 
$9.25. 


ASPARAGUS—Some canners are com- 
mencing to slow down operations on 
asparagus and plan to pack less than last 
year, despite the fact that fewer can- 
ners are operating this year. Many sug- 
gestions have been made that the season 
be shortened, but no action along this 
line has been taken up to now. The pack 
promises to just about match that of last 
year in size, but sales seem to be rather 
below those of a year ago. Few members 
of the industry seem to feel that canning 
operations will extend beyond the middle 
of June. Quality has been keeping up 
well, with the present rains assisting ma- 
terially in this respect. Fancy green 
tipped and white is moving at about $2.75 
a dozen for spears ranging in size from 
colossal down to small. The large size 
commands a little more than this price, 
as a rule, with small dropping a little 
below this figure. Not in a long time 
have lists been as uniform as now. 


PEACHES—The Cling Peach Advisory 
Board estimates the,1957 crop of cling 
peaches at 665,000 tons, or well above 
last year’s record crop. Thinning is now 
in order and a drop of rather large pro- 
portions may be made at once. As is so 
often the case, many canners feel that 
the crop could easily exceed the figure 
mentioned, while growers contend that 
it will prove smaller. Canners report a 
substantial quantity of the canned prod- 
uct still on hand unsold, with costs of 
cans, labor, sugar and other items well 
above that of last year. A good move- 
ment into consumption is reported, but a 
large carryover seems in sight. 


APRICOTS — The California apricot 
crop promises to be about the same size 
as that of last year, with some shipments 
to the fresh market to be going forward 
before the end of the month. The crop 
tonnage will be well below average so 
canners should not be called upon to 
make a pack that cannot readily be 
moved. Recent sales of the canned item 
are reported at $3.60 for fancy halves in 
No. 2%, with choice moving at $3.15 and 
standard at $2.85. 


PEARS—Reports indicate that a large 
crop of Bartlett pears may be expected, 
with the output even larger than that 


of 1956 when a record tonnage was har- 
vested. At last report, unsold, stocks of 
pears in the hands of canners were 
slightly larger than those of apricots and 
somewhat less than those of freestone 
peaches. Prices have not varied as widely 
as on some other fruits and recent sales 
are reported at $3.95 for fancy No. 2%s, 
$3.50 for choice and $3.00 for standard. 


SAUCE — Applesauce is one of the 
bright spots in the canned fruit picture, 
with last season’s pack moving off at a 
pace which suggests a close cleanup be- 
fore the new season gets under way in 
August. Prices have not changed in re- 
cent months and the same may be said of 
demand. Sales continue at $1.55 for fancy 
in the No. 303 size, with choice at $1.45. 


SALMON — The canned fish industry 
was given something to break the monot- 
ony recently when an outstanding packer 
announced an allowance of $2.00 a case 
on its featured brand of sockeye red sal- 
mon in halves. The special allowance is 
being made on shipments from May 13 
to June 28, 1957, and is designed to secure 
wider distribution of this item. 


TUNA—Landings of tuna and tuna- 
like fish at San Pedro and San Diego, 
Calif. canneries for the year to date are 
reported at 60,828 tons, against 70,536 
tons for the corresponding period in 1956 
and 52,775 tons in 1955. Prices of the 
canned product remain the same as in 
recent weeks, with a rather wide differ- 
ence between advertised brands and other 
packers’ labels. 


1956-57 PACK OF APPLE JUICE 


The 1956-57 pack of canned Apple 
Juice totaled 4,265,583 actual cases as 
compared with the 1955-56 pack of 3,507,- 
894 cases, according.to a report by the 
NCA Division of Statistics. 


State 1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 

621,089 1,114,633 

555,522 744,325 

584,331 567,150 

1,746,952 1,839,475 

3,507,894 4,265,583 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Compiled by NCA Division #f Statistics 
CANNED APPLES 


1955-56 1956-57 

(Basis 6/10’s) 
Carryover, August 1............ 1,038,302 988,599 
Supply 4,624,968 4,905,308 
Shipments during April... 265,394 272,013 
Ship., Aug. 1 to May 1.... 2,784,531 2,934,708 

CANNED APPLESAUCE 

1955-56 1956-57 

(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, August 1............ 2,423,750 1,833,641 
Supply 15,896,918 17,166,742 
Shipments during April... 1,342,241 1,288,936 
Ship., Aug. 1 to May 1...... 10,921,069 10,562,635 
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LIMA BEAN ACREAGE 


A reduction of 8 percent in the acreage 
of green lima beans for processing is in 
prospect for 1957, according to a report 
by the Crop Reporting Board of USDA. 

Processors report that they intend to 
grow and contract 97,280 acres. This 
compares with 105,670 acres planted in 
1956 and the 1946-55 average of 103,160 
acres. 


The 67,250 acres indicated for freezing 
is only slightly less than that planted 
last year and the average acreage. How- 
ever, the 30,030 acres planned for can- 
ning is down 17 percent from last year 
and is 28 percent below average. 


If May 1 intentions are carried out, all 
of the reduction from last year will occur 
in the Eastern and Northern Central 
States. In California, leading state in 
the production of this crop, and in Wash- 
ington, more acreage than last year is 
expected. 

The reduction in acreage for canning is 
a continuation of the trend of recent 
years, USDA points out. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Building, Washington 25, 
D. C., has asked for bids on the following 
requirements: 


CHERRIES—Grade B, Choice, Light 
Sweet, Unpitted, to be packed in heavy 


sirup, in accordance with Federal Speci- 
fication Z-C-301b and Amendment 1, 
labeling required, to be packed from 1957 
crop. 3,500 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Somerville, N. J.; 2,000 cases 6/10’s, for 
delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 3,750 
cases 6/10’s, for delivery to Hines, IIl. 
Opening date June 26. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company, Can 
Division, announces that the third edition 
of their “Pressure Packaging” catalog 
is now available to the trade. This 
authoritative book has been called the 
“Bible” of the Aerosol Industry and car- 
ries complete information about the one 
use pressurized can including the types 
of products which may be so packaged, 
the names of suppliers of valves, loading 
equipment, and independent loading con- 
tractors. “Pressure Packaging” may be 
obtained by writing to Department HT, 
Crown Cork & Seal Company, 9300 Ash- 
ton Road, Philadelphia 36, Pennsylvania. 


CAN INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 6) 


Pointing out that the industry has long 
since reached the point where the phrase 
“tin can” is a misnomer, Mr. Stolk re- 
vealed that Canco is developing a wide 
range of alternate containers from a 
number of different metals or metal com- 
binations, plastics,-paperboard, laminates 
and foils which not only will conserve tin 


V 30 acres of adjacent land. 


water-tower. 


EQUIPPED TO PACK: 
CANNED—Strawberries 
R.S.P. Cherries 
Green & Wax Beans ¢@ Purple Plums 
Applesauce 


FROZEN—Strawberries 
R.S.P. Cherries 


Beans. 


FOR SALE 


Plant, machinery and stock of— 


SALTER CANNING COMPANY 
North Rose, N. Y. 


“...in the heart of Wayne County fruit section . . .” 


V Three large warehouses, two with railway sidings. 
V Office building, garage, small dwelling. 


V City water — also privately owned large spring with 


V 20 minutes from N. Y. Thruway entrance. 
V Next door to large cold storage & deep freezer. 


Raspberries 
Sweet Cherries 
e Bartlett Pears 


Sliced Apples 


Raspberries 
Sliced Apples 


Lines set up to handle Cherries, Raspberries and Snap 
Labels newly designed. 
Six months operating season—July thru December. : 
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but also will perform as satisfactorily or 
better than those now in use. The de- 
velopment of new materials and new con- 
tainers in conjunction with the perfection 
of new manufacturing techniques opens 
some exciting possibilities for the future, 
he said. 


Every major development in the his- 
tory of the can manufacturing industry 
has directly and materially benefited the 
canner, the Canco president said. He 
added that many of these developments 
have resulted in better cans, which in 
turn have increased the shelf life and 
quality of canned products. 


“Quite obviously, great efficiencies are 
expected from the can lines we are think- 
ing of for the future,” he said and added 
that “in the past, the industry has been 
enslaved by tin but the flexibility we are 
seeking in our raw materials today will 
place us in a very strong position. We 
will then begin te have much more effec- 
tive control over the cost of can making 
materials.” 


“We know for a certainty that if we 
stand still, the cost of making cans will 
not stay behind to keep us company. That 
is why we are doing everything in our 
power, and in the power of our research 
and development facilities, to keep the 
price of cans at the lowest possible level 
compatible with the fair and reasonable 
interests of our company,” Mr. Stolk 
stated. 


“DESTGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY. 
‘Piedmont Labe 


Co., Ine, 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.0.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.35 
Mammoth 3.25 
Large 
Med.-Small 3.15 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal........:.......2.80 
Large 2.76 
Med.-Small 2:70 

Tri-St.- Fey., All.Gr. No, 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
4.50 
Mediu 4.35 

Mid-W.., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 
No. 1. Pie —— 
No. 300 2.15-2.25 


BEANS, StTrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 


Gr., “No. 303..........1.50-1.55 
9.00 
Gea, Cut Gr., 8 oz ws 97% 
-35-1.40 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., Cut, Gr. No. 30B......ccrrccscsssess 1.25 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
Ex. Std., WO, BOB 1.45 
Std. 1,25 
New York & PA. 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303........ 2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
10 8.50-9.00 
ES Std., Cut, No. 308........4 1.40-1.55 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., ‘Cut, No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Style, No. 308........ 1. 
Wax, Wh. 3 sv., No. 20 
10 10.00 
Ex Std., Cut, No. 1.60 
No. 10 8.60 
Std., Cut, 1.25 
No. 7.50 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 1. 
No. 10 8.0 
Sta. 1.25-1 30 
10 7.00-7.50 
sua “No. 303 1.20 
BIOs 6.50 
Mip-WEST 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 2.00-2.75 
Fey., Cut, No. 60 
No. 10 8 i 
Ex. Std., No. 303 
No. 10 7.75- 00 
Std., Cut, 1.20 
No. 
Wax, Ply Cut, 3 sv., 
1.75 
No. 10.00 
4 sv., No. 303. 1.55 
No. 9.00 
No. — 
TEXAS 


Fey., Wh. Gr. No. 303 


No. 10 9. 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 303.......... ‘ 
No. 10 

No. 6.00 

Std., Cut, Gr., No. 1.20 
No. 10 6.75 

N.W. & CaL. BLUE LAKES 

No. 10.50 

No. 10 7.35 

BEANS, LIMA 

MASI 

Small, No. 
No. 10 — 

No. 10 — 

Mip-WEsT 

Gr., No. 308........ 2. 25-2.85 35 

Small, No 303 : 1.65 65 
No. 10 

Medium, No. 303 
No. 10 9.75 


BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 

No. -95-1.00 
Fey., Sliced, No. 303..... -1.00-1.10 
Midwest, Fey., SL, 8 02......... -70- .80 

1.00 

4.25-5.50 
Diced, No. -65- .85 
No. 10 — 
CARROTS 
Fey., Diced, No. 
10 6.50 
Migs West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00-1.10 
No. 
CORN 
. East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., 303 1.20-1.40 
No. 8.25-9.00 
Ex. Su. 1.10- 30 

No. 00 

Std., No. 10 
o. 10 7.00 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 1.50 

No. 8.50-9.50 
Ex. Std., 1.40 
MIDWEST 
W. Fey., No. 303....1.25-1.35 

8.50-8.75 

1.10-1.20 
an 10 8.00-8.25 

, Fey., Gold., No. 303...... 1,25-1.30 

10 8.50-8.75 

Ex. Sta, 1.10-1.15 

No. 7.25-8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.10 

No. 10 7.00 
W.K, & C.S. Co. Gent. 

No. 8.25 
Std., No. 303. 

No. 10 7.50 

PEAS 
East ALASKAS 

1 sv., No. 303 2.70 

2 sv., 8 oz 1.40 

2 sv., No. 303 2.25 

2 sv., No. 10 12.40 

3 sv., No. 303 1.75 

3 sv., No. 10 9.85 
Hix. Btd., No. 1.80 

4 sv., No. 303 
1.35-1.40 

4 sv., No. 3 20 

No. 10 8.00 
Pod Run, No. 303 1.25 

East SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 303........ 1.45-1.65 
1.40-1.50 

Std. 1.30 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 

2.60-2. és 

1 sv., No. 10 13.75 

2.25-2.30 

2 sv., No. 10 — 

3 sv., No. 303 1.75 

3 sv., No. 10 9.50 

3 sv., No. 303 1.60 

3 sv., No. 10. a 

4 sv., No. 10 9.00 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz -90 

3 sv., No. 303 1.35 

4 sv., No. 303 1.30 

4 sv., No. 10 a 
MIDWEST SWEETS 

No. 10 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 1.45-1.50 

No. 10 — 

Ungraded, No. 308............. 1.50-1.55 

No. 10 — 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.40 

4 sv., No. 10 — 
Ungraded, No. 808. 1.40 
Std., Ung., No. 303 1.35 

No. 10 7.50 

PUMPKIN 
Fey., No. 45-1. 50 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 


CANNED FOOD PRICES- 


SAUERKRAUT 
No. 808......0... 1.05-1.10 
1.45-1.50 
No. 5.00-5.15 
N. Pei NO. 1.30-1.40 
4.40-4.50 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303........ 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Ozark, Fey., 1.15 
No. 2% 1.70 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 
No. ie” 5.00 
TOMATOES 
TrI-STATES 
No. 214 2.20-2.40 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., No. 1 1.00 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
6.75-7.00 


. 803 2 
No. 2.90-3.10 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
Bix. NO. 1.05-1.15 
No. 3038 1.35-1.40 
No, 2% 2.25-2.50 
No. 7.00-7.50 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 2% 2.00-2.20 
No. 10 7.00 
Cot. BP., We. 1.70 
2.45 
No. 9.25 
= 1 
No. 10 7.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
1.4714-1.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 02. 1.5714 
No. 10 9.00-10.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. 7.00-7.20 
No. 10 (per 75 


TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 808..1.45-1.50 


No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Fey., 1.045, 

1.70-1.75 
6.50-7.00 
Ma. 1 “O48, 1.16 
No. 7.25-7.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 1.35-1.40 

No. 10 7.75 

Std., No. 303 1.25 
o. 10 
Calif. 

No. Fey 1.55 

No. 9 —_ 25 
Choice. No 1.45 

APPLES (East) 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.60 
10 12.75 
Choice, No. 2% 3.15 
11.25-11.40 
No. 2% 
10.00-10.20 
3.60 


Wh. Peeled, No. 2%....... 
No. 1-12.75 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 


No. 303 (nom.)... 
No. 10 (nom.)... 
R.A., Fey., No. 2% 


No. 10 15.50 

Fey., No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.30-3.40 
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12.00-12.25 


10 
Cholee. No, 303 2.05-2.10 
No. 10 11.50-11.60 
PEACHES).: 
Calif, Cling Fey., 
No. 2% 3.00-8.05 
No. 10.25-10.50 
Std., Ne, 10 303 
2.3042.35 
No. 1 9.15-9.50 
Elberta, NO. 3.20-3.30 
No. 12.25 
choice, No. 2.85 
No. 11.20 
PEARS 
Fey., No. 303 2.50 
No. 2% 
No. 10 ..... ta 14.00-14.25 
Choice, No: 303 
2.50-13.00 
sta. No. 303: . 2.07 12% 
11.50-11.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No, 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.....ccccccccesses 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
No. 2% 2.30 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 6.50 
JUICES 
APPLE 
2.00 
46 oz. tin 2.50-2.75 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1.00 
46 oz. 2.25 
GRAPEFRUIT 
‘la., No. 2 95 
46 2.05-2.10 
ORANGE 
2 1.07% 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No, 1.17% 
46 oz. 2.45 
TOMATO 
1.20-1.30 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 2.......... 1,10-1.20 
No. 10 20 
46 oz. 2.35 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 
FISH 
SALMON—PeEr CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 30.00-33.00 
21.00-23.00 
Medium Red, No. 1T.........ceeee0e 29.00 
1's 17.00 
-12.75-13.50 
Clan, Tall, No. 1..............20.00-21.00 
12.0( 
SARDINES—PEeEr CASE 
No, 1 Nat. 
Maine, 4 ‘Oil Keyless............ 7.50-8. “8.00 
SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 
Jumbo 5.75 
Large 5.2: 
4.75-5.01 
Small 4.25-4.35 
Tiny 4.15 24.25 
Broken 3.75-3.80 
TUNA—PEer CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......11.50-12.5( 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......10.80-11.25 
Chunks 9.00 
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